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ABSTRACT 

This study examined students' essay performance on 
topics from the Test of Written English (TWE) under uime limits of 30 
minutes, as currently administered, and 45 minutes. In the main 
groups of the study, each student wrote an essay on one topic under 
the current time limit and on another under the 45- minute time limit. 
A total of 820 intensive English and academic international students 
participated. The correlation between scores for the time conditions 
was relatively high and approached the parallel-form reliability of 
the task, as determ.-ned by data from students who wrote essays on 
different topics unoer the same time limits. The provision of 
additional time apparently had little effect on the standings of the 
students in relation to each other. Mean scores on the TWE were about 
one-fourth to one-third point higher for the 45-minute condition, 
indicating a modest but reliable increase in scores. The magnitude of 
the effect was rouglily comparable for students of low and high 
ability. Students regarded 45 minutes as more sufficient for 
accomplishing the task than 30 minutes. Practical implications are 
discussed. Appendixes contain the topics and the scoring guide. Seven 
tables present study findings. (Contains 12 references.) 
(Author/SLD) 
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Abstract 



This study examined students' essay performance on topics from the Test 
of Written English (TWE*) under two time limits — 30 minutes, as on the 
ctirrent TWE, and 45 minutes. In the main groups of the study, each student 
wrote an essay on one topic under one time limit and on another topic under 
the other time limit (with orders counterbalanced). The correlation between 
scores for 30-- versus 45~minute conditions was relatively high and 
approached the parallel-form reliability of the task, as indicated by data 
from students who wrote essays on separate topics under the same time 
limits. Thus, the provision of additional time apparently had little effect 
on the standing of the students in relation to each other. Both parallel- 
form reliability and interrater reliability were approximately the same for 
the 30- and 45-minute conditions. Mean scores on the 6-point TWE scale were 
found to be higher by about 1/4 to 1/3 point under the 45-minute condition 
than the 30-minute condition, indicating that provision of additional time 
produced a modest but reliable increase in scores. The magnitude of the 
effect was roughly comparable for students of low versus high proficiency, 
and for students in intensive English programs versus students in academic 
coursework» Responses to a questionnaire indicated that the students 
regarded 45 minutes as more sufficient for accomplishing the task than 30 
minutes. The resu?.ts are discussed in relation to the literature on time 
effects and to practical implications for the Test of Written English. 
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Introduction 



The Test of Written English (TWE) is an essay test for nonnative 
English speakers that was developed to accompany the Test of English as a 
Foreign Language (TOEFL*) at selected administrations. Its purpose is to 
assess students' ability to communicate in written English, within 
reasonable limits allowable in a standardized testing situation. Students 
are permitted 3C minutes for completion of their essays. 

Although the TWE is effective as currently administered, continued 
research on the test and its conditions of administration can help ensure 
that the test is as valid as possible. In an agenda for further research on 
the TWE, Stansfield and Ross (1988) proposed that the effects of extending 
the time limit be examined, in order to obtain more empirical evidence as to 
the relative merits of the 30-minute time allotment. Toward that end, the 
present study examined the performance bf nonnative English speakers on TWE 
topics under a 45--minute limit as well as the current 30-minute liirlt. More 
specifically, students in the main treatment groups were asked to write 
essays on two topics, one in a 30-minute condition, and the other in a 43- 
minute condition (with topics counterbalanced across groups) . 

Several issues were of interest. A primary issue concerned the 
correlation in performance under the two time conditions. If the 
correlation were found to be low in ?:elation to reliability, it could be 
inferred that allotment of an additional 15 minutes beyond the current 30 
minutes altered the ranking of students in relation to each other and, to 
that extent, changed the character of the test. On the ocher hand, if the 
correlation were high in relation to reliability, the students' relative 
standing on the test would not have been markedly affected by the provision 
of extra time, and in that respect, the measurement character of the test 
would not have been changed. To assess the parallel-form reliability of the 
test; and thus provide a basis for comparison with the correlation between 
time conditions, additional groups were asked to write essays on the two 
topics under the same time limit for both topics — a 30-minute time limit in 
both cases for one group, and a 45-minute time limit in both cases for 
ano the r gr o up , 

A second issue concerned the comparison between reliabilities observed 
under the two time limits. In this regard, the information on parallel-form 
reliabi].ity was useful, not only as an aid in interpreting the correlation 
between time conditions, but as valuable evidence in its own right. A 
substantial reliability difference in favor of the 45-minute condition would 
be evidence that this condition provides greater consistency of measurement 
than does the 30-minute time condition. Also, data on interrater 
reliabilities would contribute information related to -consistency in the 
scoring process and possible differences therein for essays written under 
the two time limits. 

A third issue was whether students* essay scores would be changed if 
the students were given the extra 15 minutes and, if so, by how much. If 
scores were found to be higher under the 45- than the 30-minute time limit, 
one possible interpretation might be that the longer time limit allows a 
fuller opportunity for students to demonstrate their written communication 
skills. It should be noted that, if the TWE were a norm-referenced test. 



data regarding mean performance would be relatively insignificant in 
relation to the correlational data in addressing the question of whether 
extra time affects the psychometric integrity of the test. For example, 
even if mean scores were increased with additional time, evidence that the 
relative standing of students v/as unaffected by extra time would suggest 
that the essential measurement properties of the test remained unchanged. 
However, the TWE scale is criterion referenced, in that each level of the 6- 
point TWE scale is associated with a different set of descriptors regarding 
the student's writing competence (see Test of Written English Scoring Guide 
in Appendix B) . Because TWE scores can therefore be meaningfully 
interpreted in absolute as well as relative terms, it is important to 
determine whether the mean score received, as well as the relative" standing 
of students, is affected by the provision of additional time. 

A fourth issue of interest involved the students' reactions to the 30- 
and 45-minute time limits. If the students found 45 minutes to be more 
satisfactory than 30 minutes, ^;.t could be argued that the provision of 
additional time increases the test's face validity from the students' 
standpoint. To address this issue, students responded to a questionnaire 
(after completing their essays) in which they were asked about the adequacy 
of the 30- and 45-minute time limits. They were also asked how they used 
the additional time provided in the 45-minute condition. 

Although the primary effects of interest were those involving students 
across the entire range of proficiency, for reasons discussed below under 
"Relevant Literature" it was also of interest to determine whether the time 
allotment would have different effects on mean scores for students of low 
versus high proficiency. Thus, analyses looked for differential effects for 
students scoring low versus high on the present essays. Analyses also 
examined differential effects for students taking regular academic 
coursework versus students enrolled in intensive English programs — that is, 
programs of instruction in English for students who are not yet proficient 
enough in the language to qualify for matriculation into a regular academic 
program. The distinction between these groups serves as a rough, 
independent index of English proficiency. 

In studying the effects of time limits, samples of each of the two 
general categories of essay topics that have been used in the TWE were 
employed here. These are termed "prose" topics and "chart/graph" topics.^ 
In recent years the TWE has employed prose topics exclusively, so that the 
results involving this topic type are of primary interest in this study. 
Nevertheless, it is of value to examine the results for chart/graph as well 



^When the TWE was first developed, the two topic categories used were 
"compare/contrast, take-a-position" and "chart/graph"; the former involved 
comparison ot two possible points of view, with argument in favor of one; 
the latter involved discussion based on the data in a graph or chart. More 
recently, the first category has been expanded to include a variety of 
formats and, hence, are more appropriately labeled "prose" topics, to 
differentiate them from topics in which the stimulus includes graphic 
material in addition to text. 
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as prose topics, to determine the extent to which the effects observed here 
are consistent across topics that differ in format. 



Relevant Literature 

The issue of the correlation between time conditions and its relation 
to reliability apparently has not been addressed in research conducted to 
date. Nor has research been done that compared time conditions with respect 
to reliability or systematically assessed students' perceptions of the 
adequacy of the time limits. Research varying the time limits essay 
tests has focused principally on the effects of the time limits on mean 
performance . 

Most of the research on time effects has been conducted with English 
speakers, although a few studies have included nonnative English speakers. 
Some studies have observed a significant effect of the time limit on essay 
performance. Biola (1982) found that college freshmen achieved better 
scores under a 120--minute than a 45~rainute time limit. Younkin (1986), in a 
study involving native and nonnative English-speaking college students, 
found that a combination of groups given 20 or 10 extra minutes received 
higher scores than those given a baseline time estiiL'ated to be approximately 
50 minutes. (The baseline time for the essay was not indicated but has been 
infer *ed by the present author from the overall time specified for the essay 
plus cither subtests administered with it.) The effects in both of these 
studies were reported to be significant, although the magnitudes of the 
effects in relation to the score scale were not given. In the study by 
Younkin, the benefits of extra time were found to be roughly equal for 
native and nonnative English speakers. 

Other studies have found no significant effect of the time limit, 
although in some cases there was a tendency toward an effect. Livingston 
(1987) found that high school and college students given 30 minutes to write 
an essay did not score significantly higher than those given 20 minutes, 
although there was a trend toward an effect (of about 1/3 to 1/2 point on a 
12~point scale) for higher proficiency students. Two studies with nonnative 
English speakers (Caudery, 1990; Kroll, 1990) compared essays written in 
class versus those written at home; both studies used relatively small 
sample sizes. Kroll examined 25 students' scores on (a) two essays written 
in 60 minutes versus (b) two essays written at home over a 10-14 day period. 
The overall difference (.4 points on a 6-point scale) was not significant, 
although a consistent score difference in favor of the longer time period 
was observed for each of the five language groups represented. Caudery, 
studying 24 adolescent students in Cyprus, found a nonsignificant difference 
(.24 points on a 20-point scale) between scores on English compositions when 
the students were allowed 40 minutes (in class) versus two days (partly in 
class and partly at home). In a study of medical school applicants, 
Mitchell and Anderson (1987) reported that, in the opinion of essay scorers, 
provision of 45 minutes allowed for fuller essay development than did 30 
minutes, although mean scores and significance tests were not reported. 
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A reasonable general conclusion is that, under certain conditions at 
least, the amount of time allowed has an effect on mean essay scores. And, 
apparently, an effect of the time limit can be expected for nonnative as 
well as for native English speakers. In fact, despite the above-mentioned 
study that obtained comparable effects for these two types of students, 
conceptually it seems reasonable to assume that nonnative English speakers 
would be especially susceptible to variation in time limits. As Kroll 
(1990) indicates, nonnative English speakers have difficulty with the code 
of English, as discussed by such writers as Collins and Centner (1980) and 
McLaughlin (1987), so that extending the time allowed might be particularly 
beneficial for them. " 

Drawing on this last observation, one might hypothesize that students' 
proficiency, in general, may play a role in determining the effects of time 
limits. Low-proficiency writers may stand to gain the most from additional 
time. Assuming that these students take longer than high-tDrof iciency 
writers to organize and express their thoughts, they may feal rushed with 
the shorter time limit. Provision of a more liberal time limit may, 
therefore, be especially beneficial for low-proficiency writers. On the 
other hand, the literature also provides a basis for an opposing: hypothesis. 
In Livingston's (1987) study there was a tendency toward an eff<)Ct for high- 
proficiency buc not low-proficiency writers. Also, in a survey of students 
taking a 30-minute writing test, the proficient writers, more than the 
nonproficient writers, indicated a need for more time for planning, writing, 
and proofreading (Ruth & Murphy, 1988). Among the objectives of the present 
study was to determine if proficiency plays a role in determining effects of 
time limits and, if so, whether the greater benefit accrues to the low- or 
to the high-proficiency students. 
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Method 



Subjects 



A total of 820 international students were tested, 482 students in 
eight university-based intensive English programs and 338 students, both 
graduate and undergraduate, enrolled in academic coursework in six 
universities. Students from these two sources are herein referred to as 
"intensive English students" and "academic students." 

The academic students were invited to participate via posted notices 
and newspaper advertisements asking for nonnative English-speaking 
international students. They ^- »re offered $20 as an incentive for 
participation. The intensive ilnglish students participated as a program 
activity and were each given a TOEFL Test Kit. Students from both sources 
were included in order to produce a sample with a wide range of English 
proficiency. Academic students have standardized test scores (usually on 
TOEFL) that are high enough to permit entry into regular undergraduate or 
graduate coursework. Intensive English students, on the other hand, are 
generally not proficient enough in English to undertake academic coursework, 
at least on a full-time basis. 

A total of 62% of the students \*?ere college graduates. All were 
nonnative English speakers. Native languages of the students were Chinese 
dialects (24% of the sample), Japanese (20%), Spanish (13%), Korean (7%), 
Arabic (6%), Thai (4%), and 54 other language groups with fewer than 4% in 
each. Native countries represented were Japan (19% of the sample) , the 
People ^s Republic of China (11%), Taiwan (9%), Republic of Korea (7%), India 
(5%), Thailand (4%), and 80 other countries with fewer than 4% from each. 
TOEFL and Michigan Test scores were requested, but not enough students had 
scores to permit meaningful analysis of them. (The scores provided were 
generally for academic students.) 



Essays . Special four-page sealed booklets were prepared for writing 
the essays. The front page contained the printed instructions that are 
distributed to students when they take the Test of Written English. The 
essay topic appeared at the top of the second page, followed by 2-1/2 pages 
of lines for writing the essays; the lines were of the same size and spacing 
as those on a TWE answer sheet but, to accommodate the extended time period, 
the b-^oklet contained 50% more lines than the TWE answer sheet. 

Four essay topics were used in the study, two "prose" topics and two 
"chart/graph" topici^; in the former case, the stimulus or prompt about which 
the student was to write was presented in prose form, whereas in the latter 
case, the stimulus was a chart or graph, with an accompanying question to be 
addressed in the essay. The topics had been used previously in connection 
with operational TOEFL administrations some years before but had not been 



Materials 
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disclosed or published in any form and, thus, were highly unlikely to have 
been seen by these students. The four topics are presented in Appendix A. 



Questionnaire . In the questionnaire the students were asked for their 
reactions to the essay writing experience. The principal questions can be 
seen in Tables 5, 6, and 7 in the Results section, along with data 
indicating the students' responses. (The students were also asked about 
performance on the first versus second essay written, to aid interpretation 
in case an order effect were found. However, performance on the first and 
second essays did not differ, as indicated below, so that these 
questionnaire responses were essentially moot and are not presented here.) 

Research Desig n 

The treatment groups in the study are shown in Table 1; entries in the 
table are the numbers of students per subgroup. As shown in the top 
headings in Table 1, some students were given prose topics and others, 
chart/graph topics. Within those general groups, the topic order was 
counterbalanced such that some students wrote their first essay on one topic 
and their second essay on the other topic, while the reverse was true for 
other students. 

Main treatment groups . In the main treatment groups (first two rows of 
Table 1) each student wrote on one essay topic under one time condition then 
wrote on another essay topic under the other time condition. The time order 
was counterbalanced, such that students in some groups were given a 30- 
minute time limit for the first essay and a 45-minute limit for the second, 
and students in other groups were given the time conditions in the reverse 
order. Note that, in an ideal design, the numbers per group would be equal, 
so that the different orders would completely balance each other in 
examining mean performance of the different groups. However, use of least 
squares analyses of variance effectively ensured that the different orders 
contributed equally in computing effects of the factors under study. 

Groups included to assess parallel-form reliability . The other key 
treatment groups were those in which students wrote essays on two topics, 
each under the same time limit, to assess parallel-form reliability. Within 
each topic order, students were asked to write two 30-minute essays or two 
45-minute essays. 

Su pplemental condition . A supplemental condition was also included to 
obtain pilot data on the role of forced planning. In this condition, the 
students were given 45 minutes for the first essay, with instructions to 
spend 15 minutes planning and 30 minutes writing. Performance on this 
"special" 45-minute essay was to be compared with performance on the regular 
45-minute essay by students in the second row of Table 1. A second essay 
written under the standard 30-minute time limit served as a control, as 
discussed below in the Results section. This type of comparison has severe 
limit itions, but the total sample available was not large enough to permit 
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Table 1 
Research Design 



Prose 


Topics 




Chart/Graph Topics 


Topic A 
tnen 15 


Topic 
tnen 


B 

A 


then D 


then C 


Main Treatment Groups 










30 min. essay then 
45-min. essay N 33 


N - 


31 


N - 33 


N - 27 


45 -min. essay then 
30-niin. essay N - 41 


N - 


38 


N - 35 


N - 37 


Parallel-Form Reliability 










Two 30-min. essays N - 52 


H - 


47 


N - 48 


N - 46 


Two 45-min. essays N - 61 


H - 


59 


N " 59 


N - 56 


Supplemental Condition 










Special 45-min. essay 
then 30-min. essay N - 33 


N - 


31 


N - 26 


N - 27 



the most effective test of the role of forced planning and also to permit 
comprehensive assessment of the study's central issues. At the least, 
however, this condition provided preliminary information, as a step toward 
more comprehensive research on the topic. 

For each of the five rows shown in Table 1, the sample included both 
intensive English students and academic students. Students were drawn from 
eight intensive English programs, two for each row in the table (except only 
one program in the third and fifth rows), and from six academic programs, 
one for each row (except two in the fourth row) . 

Within each row in Table 1 students were assigned to the four subgroups 
by spiralling of test materials. Tliat is, four sets of materials were 
prepared for distribution to students within the testing session at each 
site: (a) Topic A followed by Topic B, (b) Topic B followed by Topic A, (c) 
Topic C followed by Topic D, and (d) Topic D followed by Topic C. 
Exceptions were two intensive English programs at which students were split 
into two testing sessions; to prevent effects of communication among 
students in each such case, the prose topics (A and B) were administered in 
one session and the chart/graph topics (C and D) in the other. 



Procedure 

The students were told that they would be asked to write two essays on 
topics like those in the Test of Written English. They were also told that 
they would complete a questionnaire asking for their opinions about the 
essay writing experience. The students were informed that, while they would 
not receive official scores, it was important that they do the-r best, as 
this study would help the researchers improve the essay test. 

After the students answered a few background questions, -testing on the 
first essay began with a statement by the test supervisor about the amount 
of time allowed. The test instructions closely paralleled those of the Test 
of Written English. After a break of a few minutes, testing on the second 
epsay began with a statement about the amount of time allowed, followed by a 
repetition of the essential test instructions. 

When the essay testing was completed, the students were asked to 
complete the questionnaire. The students were dismissed when all had been 
given an opportunity to complete the questionnaire. 

Essay Scoring 

A special reading was conducted under the direction of the essay 
reading staff of the Educational Testing Service Bay Area Office. The 
procedures and scoring guidelines used in scoring of operational forms of 
the Test of Written English were employed (cf . , Educational Testing Service, 
1989.) There were two groups of nine readers each, with a leader for each 
group, as well as a chief reader, all chosen from among experienced readers 
of TWE essays. The chart/graph essays were read first, with Topic C 
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assigned to one group and Topic D to the other. Then the prose essays were 
read, with Topic A assigned to one group and Topic B to the other. Among 
the advantages of assigning different topics to different groups was that a 
givsn reader would not encounter both essays written by any given student. 

As in operational TWE readings, each essay was scored holistically by 
two readers on a 6-point scale. Where the two readers assigned scores 
differing by one point, the student's score was the average of the two 
readers' scores. Assignment of scores differing by more than one point was 
termed a discrepancy, and, in such a case, the student's score was that 
assigned by a third reader, who was either the group leader or the chief 
reader. The discrepancy rate was the percentage of papers for which 
discrepant ratings were obtained. 

Scoring of each essay was "blind" with respect to all important 
factors: (a) the time limit under which the essay was written, (b) the 
experimental condition to which a student was assigned, (c) the student's 
educational status, and (d) whether the essay was the first or second one 
written by the student. To ensure blind scoring, all identifying 
information on the test booklets was covered with opaque removable tape 
during the essay reading. For each topic all essay booklets had been 
shuffled before scoring. 
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Results 



Interrater Reliability 

Before considering the results of the principal analyses, it is useful 
to examine data relating to interrater reliability. As in operational 
administrations of the TWE, three statistics were computed: (a) the 
discrepancy rate, which is the percentage of papers for which the two 
initial ratings differed by two or more points, (b) the correlation between 
scores given by the two readers, and (c) the coefficient alpha reliability, 
which is computed as: 

Alpha - 2(1 - [S12 + S22]/ST2), 

where Sl^ and S2^ refer to the rating variances of the first and second 
readers, respectively, and ST^ refers to the variance of the sum of the 
ratings . 

The results are shown in Table 2. Data are first presented, within 
prose and chart/graph topic types, for each individual topic and for topics 
combined. Then, most pertinent to the central issue of the study, the data 
are presented for 30-minute and 45-minute conditions to show Whether 
interrater reliability differed according to the time allotment. Included 
in the latter analyses were data for 30-minute and 45-minute essays for all 
groups except the supplemental condition. 

It should be noted that all principal analyses in this study have been 
conducted separately for the prose and chart/graph topic types, rather than 
for the two topic types combined. This was done because of the exclusive 
use of prose topics in recent TWE administrations and the need to determine 
how extra time affects performance in this topic type in particular; data 
for the chart/graph topic help establish the generalizability across topic 
types of the effects observed. 

The discrepancy rates were somewhat higher, and the interrater 
correlations and alpha reliabilities somewhat lower, than typically observed 
with an operational TWE. (For the four TWE administrations during testing 
year 1990-91, averages for these three statistics were .01, .82, and .90, 
respectively.) This may have been due to the relatively small number of 
essay readers used in this study. With only 10 readers per topic, the 
interrater statistics can be much more noticeably affected by a reader who 
is generally lenient (or strict) than would be the case in a typical TWE 
reading, in which there are several times as many readers as in the present 
study. The effect of the small number of readers is especially apparent in 
the case of chart/graph Topic C. According to the supervisor of the essay 
reading, the higher discrepancy rate for Topic C than for the others (and, 
thus, lower interrater correlation and alpha reliability) was likely due to 
the fact that, by chance, readers who tended to assign low scores happened 
to be paired with readers who tended to assign high scores for several 
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Table 2 



Discrepancy Rate, Interrater Correlation and Alpha Reliability 
for Major Groups of Papers 



Discrepancy Interrater Alpha 

Rate Correlation Reliability 



Prose topics 

All papers 4.2 .73 .84 

Topic A 3.5 .75 .86 

Topic B 4.9 .71 .83 

Chart/Graph topics 

All papers 7.5 .67 .81 

Topic C 11.4 .60 .75 

Topic D 3.6 .75 .86 

30-minute condition* 

Prose topics 4.4 .72 .84 

Chart/Graph topics 6.9 .70 .82 

45~minute condition* 

Prose topics 5.0 .73 .84 

Chart/Graph topics 8.0 .66 .80 



•Data for 30-minute or 45-minute essays for all experimental conditions 
except the supplemental condition. 
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batches of essays. Despite these observations, the l^tvels of interrater 
consistency obtained were sufficient for purposes of addressing the issues 
under study here. 

More pertinent than the absolute levels of these indices were 
comparisons — particularly that between essays written under 30- versus 45- 
minute conditions. Comparison of these two conditions showed little 
difference in discrepancy rates, interrater correlations, or alpha 
coefficients. Apparently, then, allowing 45 mf.nutes did not produce essays 
that yielded notably higher (or lower) scoring reliability than did allowing 
30 minutes . 



Correlational Data. Including P^^rallel-Form Reliability 

Correlations were computed between the 30- and 45-minute conditions for 
students who wrote one essay under each time condition (i.e., students in 
the main treatment groups of the study). Then, to provide a basis for 
comparison, correlations were computed between essays for students who wrote 
two 30-minute essays and for students who wrote two 45-minute essays, to 
provide evidence of parallel-form reliability. To the extent that the 
correlations between 30- and 45-minute conditions exceeded the parallel-form 
reliabilities, it could be said that the provision of 15 extra minutes 
affected the relative standing of the students. 

The correlational data are shown in Table 3. The correlation for each 
experimental condition is based on all students in that condition, including 
intensive English and academic students combined (thus providing a 
sufficient range of scores). Each mean correlation was computed by taking 
the weighted average of transformed (z) scores and retransforming to an r 
statistic. 

For the prose topics, the average correlation between 30- and 45-minute 
essays was relatively high and was roughly the same as the average 
correlation between two 30-minute essays and between two 45'minute essays. 
Note that differences among the four correlations between scores under the 
two time limits were likely due to random sample variation, as there was no 
reason to assume that the order of topics or the order of time allotments 
should have affected the correlations. The mean correlation of .77 between 
30- and 45-minute essays was thus somewhat misleading, because it was partly 
due to the unusually high correlation oif .87 for one of the four groups. 
Still, the median correlation between 30- and 45-minute prose essays for the 
remaining three groups was .73, which compares favorably with the average 
correlation of .75 for the groups who wrote two essays under the same time 
limit. For the chart/graph topics the mean correlation of .69 between 30- 
and 45-minute essays approached the average correlation of .74 for groups 
who wrote essays on two chart/graph topics under the same time limit. 

In general, then, the correlation between 30- and 45~minute essays was 
not substantially lower than the correlation between two 30-minute or two 
45-minute essays. The latter correlation serves as an index of parallel- 
form reliability and, in effect, represents the highest level one might 
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Table 3 

Correlation Between Essays for Each Condition 





Prose 


Topics 


Chart/Graph Topics 


Condition 


Topic A 
then B 


Topic B 
then A 


Topic C 
then D 


Topic D 
then C 


30~min. essay then 
45-min. essay 


.73 


.87 


.68 


.69 


45--min. essay then 
30-min. essay 


.71 


.74 


. 54 


. 73 


Mean correlation 
between 30- and 
45-min essays* 




77 




.69 


Two 30~min. essays 


.76 


.72 


.69 


.71 


Two 45-min. essays 


.78 


.74 


.76 


.78 


Mean correlation 
between essays written 
under same time limit* 


.75 




.74 



•Average of the four correlations immediately above it. 
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expect for the relation between 30- and 45-niinute essays (although it is not 
an actual limit). Compared with this level, the relation between 30-and 45- 
minute essays appeared to be about as high as could be expected. This 
finding suggests that the students rank-ordered in approximately the same 
way under 30- and 45-minute conditions. To illustrate, the order of scores 
received by a given pair of students generally tended to be the same for the 
essay written under the 30-minute condition as for the essay written under 
the 45-minute condition (whatever the effects of extra time on the mean 
scores). Although this rule did not apply to every possible pair of 
students, it applied roughly as often as it did when the two essays were 
both written under the same time limit. This result is particularly 
important, because it shows that neither time condition was superior to the 
other with respect to measuring the students* writing ability in relation to 
each other. 

The parallel-form reliabilities were obtained mainly to provide a basis 
for comparis on with the correlations betweei* time conditions , as discussed 
above. Nevertheless, they provide important data in themselves for 
comparison between time conditions in reliabilities. For the prose topics — 
the topics of primary interest in the study — the parallel-form reliability 
obtained with the two 30-minute essays ava^-aged .74, whereas that obtained 
with the two 45-minute essays averaged .76. These figures were nearly 
identical, suggesting that extending the time limit from 30 to 45 minutes 
had essentially no effect on the test's parallel-form reliability. The 
comparable figures for the chart/graph topics were .70 and .77. Although 
somewhat more discrepant than those for the prose topics (for reasons that 
would need further research to explain) , these figures were still relatively 
comparable. In general, then, the data tend to support the view — 
particularly for the pro^e topics — that the consistency of measurement 
provided by the TWE is approximately the same under 30-minute and 45-minute 
time limits. 



Performance Effects for Main Treatment Groups 

Mean scores on the two essays for the main treatment groups are 
presented in Table 4; data for the prose topics are presented in Table 4a 
and data for the chart/graph topics, in Table 4b. It is notable that the 
mean score for the 45-minuce essay was higher than the mean score for the 
30-minute essay for 15 of the 16 subgroups in Tables 4a and 4b. That is, 
the mean second-essay score was generally higher when the essays were 
presented in order 30 then 45 minutes, whereas the mean first-essay score 
was generally higher when the essays were presented in order 45 then 30 
minutes . 
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Table 4a 



Performance Data for Main Treatment Groups: 
Prose Topics 



Topic A then B TopI^ B then A 

H Mean Sfi fi Mean Sfi 

30-mln. essay then 
45-mln. essay 

Int. Engl, students 

30-min. essay 20 

45-min. essay 20 

Academic students 

30-min. essay 13 

45-mtn. essay 13 

45-min. essay then 
30-min. essay 

Int . Engl . students 

45-min. essay 29 

30-min. essay 29 

Academic students 

45-min. essay 12 

30-min. essay 12 
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3.38 
3.75 



.76 
.82 



18 
18 



3.19 
3.44 



.81 
.54 



3.92 
4.19 



.89 
.83 



13 
13 



4.58 
4.77 



.84 
.87 



3.40 
3.19 



.94 
.83 



26 
26 



3.40 
3.29 



.69 
.64 



5.00 
4.67 



.77 
.86 



12 
12 



4.96 
4.46 



,96 
.81 



Table 4b 



Performance Data for Main Treatment Groups: 
Chart/Graph Topics 



Topic C then D Topic D then G 

Mean S2 N Mean S£ 



30-min. essay then 
45-min. essay 




















Int. Engl, students 




















30-min. essay 


20 


3 . 


48 


. 99 


15 


3 . 


17 




77 


45-min. essay 


20 


3 . 


65 


. 99 


15 


3 . 


80 


1 . 


07 


Academic students 




















30-min. essay 


13 


4 . 


38 


. 92 


12 


4. 


25 


1 . 


01 


45-min. essay 


13 


4. 


73 


.95 


12 


4 


50 




95 


45-min. essay then 
30-min. essay 




















Int. Engl, students 




















45-min. essay 


24 


3 


.65 


.83 


26 


3 


46 




.81 


30-min. essay 


24 


3 


.29 


.61 


26 


3 


.23 


1 


.03 


Academic students 




















45-min. essay 


11 


4 


.32 


.90 


11 


5 


.05 




.88 


30-min. essay 


11 


4 


.50 


.50 


11 


4 


.23 


1 


.23 
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Main analyses of variance . Analyses of variance were conducted 
separately for the prose and chart/graph topics. The dependent variable in 
each case was the difference between the first and second essays^, and the 
factors were (a) time order (i.e., 30 then 45 minutes versus 45 then 30 
minutes); (b) topic order (i.e., A then B versus B then A in the prose 
analysis; C then D versus D then C in the chart/graph analysis); and (c) 
educational status (intensive English versus academic students). The least- 
squares method underlying the analyses of variance effectively ensured that 
each treatment group in an analysis contributed equally in computing the 
effects; thus, the different orders (i.e., different time orders, different 
topic orders) balanced each other, as intended, despite group differences in 
numbers of students. Wherever mean scores for combinations of groups are 
presented in this report, they have been computed as the simple, unweighted 
means of the groups involved. 

The central question regarding performance effects was wh.ther scores 
were greater under the 45- than the 30-minute time limit. This question was 
addressed here via the time-order effect: If scores averaged higher on the 
first of the two essays when it was written under the 45-minute time limit, 
but lower when it was written under the 30-minute time limit, this would be 
reflected in a significant effect of time order (on the first- minus second- 
essay difference score). For both the prose and chart/ graph analyses, the 
time-order effect was highly significant — prose: F (1,135) - 20.38, £ < 
.001; chart/graph: F (1,124) - 20.23, £ < 001. Thus, adding an extra 15 
minutes reliably increased the students* scores. 

In neither analysis was there a significant interaction between time 
order and educational status. This sho\Ts that the difference between 45- 
and 30-minute conditions was not markedly greater or less for the academic 
students than for the intensive English students. Other effects in the 
analysis of prose topics were nonsignificant. In the chart/graph analysis, 
two other effects were significant beyond the .05 level: (a) time order x 
essay order, the difference between 45- and 30-minute conditions being more 
pronounced for students receiving Topic D first than C first, F (1,124) « 
4.50, ^ < .05, and (b) essay order x educational status, the scores on Topic 
C being higher than those on Topic D for intensive English students but the 



^It would also have been possible to include first versus second essay 
as a within-subject factor in a repeated-measures analysis. However, the 
effects of this factor in itself were not of particular interest here; of 
greatest relevance to the study were effects involving the difference 
bet\reen essays. (Kote that interactions of first versus second essay with 
the between-subject factors are mathematically equivalent to e'f'fects of the 
between-subject factors on the difference score.) It might be noted that 
the mean first and second essay scores were nearly identical. For the main 
experimental groups (i.e., those involving one 30-minute essay and one 45- 
minute essay) , the mean difference between first and second essays was only 
.01 points for the prose topics, and -.02 points for the chart/graph topics. 
For the groups given two essays under the same time limit (30 minutes or 45 
minutes), the mean difference between first and second essays was only .06 
points for the prose topics and -,04 points for the chart/graph topics. 
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reverse for academic students, F (1,124) - 8.26, 2 < .01. No obvious 
explanation for these last two effects is apparent. The effects do not, 
however, alter the conclusion regarding the central issue — that allowing 45 
minutes produced significantly higher scores than did allowing 30 irlnutes . 

Along with determining statistical significance, it is important to 
consider the magnitude of the differences between the 30- and 45-minute 
conditions to get an idea of the practical significance of the effects 
observed. For the prose topics, average scores for the 30- and 45-minute 
conditions, respectively, were 3.84 and 4.12, for a difference of .28 points 
on the 6-point TWE scale. For the chart/graph topics, average scores for 
the 30- and 45-minute conditions, respectively, were 3.82 and 4.25, for a 
difference of .33 points. Given that the average standard deviations were 
.80 and .90 for prose and chart/graph topics, respectively, the increase due 
to adding 15 minutes was equal to .35 standard deviations for the prose 
topics and .37 standard deviations for the chart/graph topics. These 
increases exceeded the 1/4 standard deviation that is often regarded as a 
minimum for defining a meaningful difference, although they were of 
relatively modest magnitude. 

Analysis by level of proficiency . Although evidence of the role of 
English proficiency was provided abov»i in effects involving educational 
status (i.e., intensive English versus academic students), it is also of 
value to look for differences in efft*cts due to writing proficiency. Toward 
that end, analyses of variance were conducted that were similar to those 
described above (separately for prose and chart/graph topics), but with 
level of performance in th^. present situation rather than educational status 
as the third factor. In this case, performance level was defined as 
obtaining an average essay score of less than 3.75 (the median score., both 
on the prose topics and on the chart/graph topics) versus a score equal to 
or greater than 3.75. The numbers of students in these two groups were 70 
and 73 in the analysis of prose topics and 58 and 74 in the analysis of 
chart/graph topics . ^ 

As expected, the time-order effect was significant in both analyses, 
again reflecting the difference between 45- and 30-minute conditions — prose: 
F (1,135) - 18.62, 2 < .001; chart/graph: F (1,124) - 18.43, 2 < .001, 
However, the interaction between time order and performance level was not 
significant in either analysis (F < 1), showing that the score difference in 
favor of the 45-minute condition was no more (or less) pronounced for high- 
scoring than fo*. low-scori,^g students. Thus, there was no indication that 
the effects of extra time were rolated to the students* writi^.c.; proficiency. 
For prose topics, the score differences were .25 and .27 for i >w- and high- 
scoring students, respectively; for chart/graph topics, the comparable 



^h!Tiere was a substantial degree of overlap between the educational 
status factor and the performance level factor. For the prose topics, only 
34% of intensive English students but 82% of academic students scored at or 
above the median performance level of 3.75; for the chart/graph topics, the 
figures were 40% and 85%, respectively. 
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figures were .28 and .35. No other effect in either analysis was 
significant. 

Other performance analyses . In the questionnaire, which will be 
discussed at length below, the students were asked whether 30 minutes was 
enough time to write an essay. Students were classified according to 
whether they felt it was (a) "much less time" or "less time" than they 
needed versus (b) "the right amount of time," "more time," or "much more 
time" than they needed. (The numbers of students in these two groups were 
79 and 64 for the prose analysis, and 70 and 60 for the chart/graph 
analysis.) Separate analyses of variance for prose and chart/graph topics 
were conducted that were analogous to those described above but with 
questionnaire response in place of educational status as the third factor. 
The analysis showed, as expected, a significant time-order effect, again 
reflecting the higher mean essay score for the 45- than the 30~minute 
condition—prose: F (1,135) - 17.51, £< .001; chart/graph: F (1,122) - 
19.30, £< .001. No other effects in the analyses approached significance. 
Most notably, there was no hint of an interaction between time order and 
response group (F < 1 in each analysis). Thus, the effect of extra time was 
not substantially less pronounced for students who felt 30 minutes was 
adequate than for students who did no*" The mean increase in scores due to 
extra time was .25 for the former students and .26 for the latter in the 
prose analysis, and .30 versus .35 in the chart/graph analysis. 

The data were also analyzed for a particular target group of students — 
those with average essay scores between 3.5 and 5.0, the range within which 
decision thresholds set by TWE score users often fall. Analyses of variance 
were conducted, separately for prose and chart/graph topics, in which the 
dependent variable was the difference between first and second essays and 
the factors were (a) time order, and (b) topic order. The only significant 
effect in each analysis was the time-order effect, again showing a higher 
score for students given 45 minutes than 30 minutes; prose: F (1,73) - 6.75, 
£ < .05; chart/graph: F (1,68) - 6.98, £ < .05. The mean difference in 
scores due to extra time was .24 for the prose topics and .27 for the 
chart/graph topics . 

It was desirable to assess the degree to which the nature of the 
students might have influenced the results. A variable believed to play a 
role in this regard was the students' major-field area, as essay writing 
capability may differ according to students' academic interests and 
experiences. Major-field information was available only for academic 
students, so the sample for analysis was limited in this case. These 
students were divided into two groups: (a) humanities and social science 
majors and (b) biological and physical science majors. The numbers of 
students in these groups, respectively, were 22 and 27 for the prose topics, 
and 24 and 23 for the chart/graph topics. Because of the limited sample, 
the prose and chart/graph topics were combined into a single analysis. The 
dependent variable was the difference between first and second essay. 
Factors were (a) time order, (b) major-field area (humanities/social 
sciences versus biological/physical sciences, (c) topic type (prose versus 
chart/graph), and (d) topic order nested within topic type. Although the Ns 
per cell ranged widely (from 3 to 10) , these Ns were within acceptable 
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limits for conducting such an analysis according to Bartlett (cf . , Winer, 
1962), and the data met the conditions for homogeneity of variance by 
Bartlett's test, (15, N - 96) - 18.98, £ > .10. 



The analysis, as expected, showed a highly significant effect of time 
order, F (1,80) - 11.82, ^ < .001, again indicating a higher score for the 
45- than the 30-rainute condition. The effect of particular interest was the 
interaction between time order and major-field area. This interaction 
approached significance, F (1,80) - 3.36, £ - . 07 , suggesting at least a 
tendency — to be explored in further research — toward a greater benefit of 
extra time for humanities/social science students than for biological/ 
physical science students. The mean increase in scores produced by extra 
time was .46 for the former students and .14 for the latter (prose: .48 
versus .19; chart/graph: .44 versus .08). The one other significant effect 
in this analysis was that of topic order within topic type, F (2,80) - 3.42, 
£ < »05, as the difference between first and second essays was greater when 
prose topics were given in order B-A than the reverse, ana greater when 
chart/graph topics were given in order D-C than the reverse. No explanation 
for this effect is readily apparent. 

Analyses Involving the Supplemental Condition 

In the supplemental condition, students were given 45 minutes for their 
first essay, the first 15 minutes of which were to be used for planning. 
The question of ii\terest was whether scores on this special 45-minute essay 
would differ from t^cores on a regular 45-rainute essay, as obtained by 
students in the maii: treatment group labeled "45-minute essay then 30-minute 
essay." Because this comparison involved different groups of students 
(drawn from different institutions), the second, 30-minute essay was used as 
a control factor. Analyses of covariance were performed on the data in 
these two conditions, separately for prose and chart/graph topics. The 
dependent variable was the score on the first essayj independent factors 
were instruction type (i.e., instructions to plan first versus no special 
instructions), topic order, and educational status; and the covariate was 
the score on the second (30-minute) essay. ^ 

The principal effect to be examined was that of instruction type. In 
neither the prose nor the chart/graph analysis was this effect significant. 
Thus, the special and regular 45-minute conditions did not differ markedly 
when controlling for performance on the standard 30-minute test; being 
required to plan for 15 minutes then having 30 minutes to write did not 
result in higher or lower scores than did having the full 45 minutes to 



^The second essay was comparable for both conditions in that it was a 
standard 30-minute essay. Because this essay came after two different types 
of first essay, it was not strictly identical for the two groups. This 
situation did not result in violation of the assumption of homogeneity of 
regression slopes, and to that extent the use of analysis of covariance was 
regarded as appropriate here. Ideally, however, the covariate should be an 
independent measure, obtained under identical conditions for both groups. 
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write. The only significant effects were (a) educational status— prose 
topics: F (1, 134) - 19.62, 2 < '001; chart/graph topics: F (1, 116) - 8.08, 
2 < .01 — and (b) the interaction of topic order and educational status for 
chart/graph topics, F (1, 116) - 7.66, e < -01 • These last two effects 
indicated that academic students outperformed intensive English students on 
the first essay (the difference being attenuated but not eliminated with 
covariation of the second essay score), and, for the chart/graph topic type, 
this effect was due primarily to students who received the topics in order D 
then C. 

Although no difference was observed between the special and regular 45-- 
minute conditions here, this result should be regarded as highly tentative. 
Comparison across different groups of students, where random assignment to 
groups is impossible, provides a weak basis on which to draw conclusions 
about differences, even when a covariate is employed. (By contrast, in the 
comparisons of regular 30- and 45-minute conditions the students served as 
their own "controls," thus ensuring relatively sensitive tests.) 
Conclusions about allocation of time for planning must av/ait research that 
employs a more effective experimental design. 



Questionnaire Data 

Table 5 presents 
questions concerning 
presented separately 
combined across time 
order and topic order 
questionnaire respons 
this manner. The Ns 
different groups; at 
figures in the table 



questionnaire data from the main treatment groups for 
the adequacy of the time allowed. The data are 
for intensive English and academic students but 
orders and topic orders. Because factors such as time 

should not play a major role in the students* 
es , it was deemed appropriate to combine the data in 
shown in the table are the total numbers in the 
least 97% of students in each group responded, and the 
are the percentages of students giving each response. 



Responses to Questions 1 and 2 in Table 5 show that the students 
generally believed 45 minutes to be a more adequate amount of time than 30 
minutes, particularly for the prose topics. For the prose topics, a 
majority — 54% of intensive English students and 58% of academic students — 
felt they had less (or much less) time than needed when given 30 minutes; in 
contrast, only 19% of intensive English students and 4% of academic students 
felt similarly about 45 minutes. 

For the chart/graph topics, the pattern of responses for intensive 
English students was similar to that for the prose topics: 67% felt they 
had less time than they needed when given 30 minutes, but only 19% felt 
similarly about 45 minutes. For academic students given the chart/graph 
topics, on the other hand, the comparable figures were only 29% and 6%, as 
these students generally found 30 minutes to be adequate, and 45 minutes 
more than adequate, to write about the chart/graph topics. 

With the exception of the chart/graph topic for academic ptudents, 
then, 30 minutes was generally perceived by the students to be insufficient 
time, but 45 minutes sufficient, for writing essays on these topics. 
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Table 5 



Responses to Questions Regarding Time Allotment for Main Treatment Groups: 
Percentages of Students Responding to the Different Options 



Prose Topics 

Int. Engl. Acad. 
S tudent s S tuden t s 
(fi - 93) (H - 50) 



Chart/Graph Topics 

Int. Engl. Acad. 
Students Students 
(N - 85) (H - 47) 



1. When I was given 30 minutes I felt I had: 

much less time than I needed 13 8 13 6 

less time than I needed 41 50 54 23 

the right amount of time 35 36 28 55 

more time than I needed 10 6 5 11 

much more time than I needed 10 0 4 

2. When I was given 45 minutes I felt I had: 

much less time than I needed 5 2 2 2 

less time than I needed 14 2 17 4 

the right amount of time 52 58 64 32 

more time than I needed 24 36 14 45 

much more time than I needed 5 2 2 17 
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In the questionnaire, the students were also cold to "Imagine that, as 
part of the TOEFL, you are asked to write an essay like the ones you wrote 
today," and they were asked the following two questions: (a) "To write an 
essay as part of the TOEFL, 30 minutes would be," followed by the five 
options shown in Table 4, and (b) "To write an essay as part of the TOEFL, 
45 minutes would be," followed by the same five options. These questions 
were included as a check on the possibility that the students' perceived 
time requirements in an operational testing situation might be quite 
different from those in the" present experimental situation. This was not 
the case, however, as the results closely matched those shown in Table 4. 
When percentages were computed that paralleled those in Table 4, all but 6 
of the 40 numbers were within 4 percentage points of their counterparts in 
Table 4, with no consistent pattern to the differences. 

The apparent differences between intensive English and academic 
students are of particular interest, because they bear on the hypothesis 
that students* proficiency relates to their perceptions about the adequacy 
of the time allowed (where educational status serves as a rough external 
index of English proficiency). Statistics were computed to compare the 
responses of intensive English and academic students. For each of the two 
questions in Table 5, for each topic type, a chi-square statistic compared 
these two groups with respect to (a) the number of students responding to 
one of the first two options ("much less time than I needed" or "less 
time...") versus (b) the number responding to the other three options. The 
group difference was not significant for Question 1, regarding 30 minutes, 
for the prose topics. The difference was, however, significant (a) for 
Question 1 for the chart/graph topics, (1, N - 130) - 17.14, 2 <• -OOi, 
(b) for Question 2 (regarding 45 minutes) for the prose topics, (1, N - 
143) - 6.37, 2 < .05, and (c) for Question 2 for the chart/graph topics, 
(1, N - 130) - 4.00, E < .05. 

Parallel analyses were conducted with low versus high mean essay score 
in place of educational status as an index of proficiency. Again, the chi- 
square statistic was significant for the last three of the four situations 
mentioned above (with chi-square values ranging from 5.92 to 8.50), but not 
for the first. The percentages of low- versus high-scoring students 
reporting 30 minutes to be insufficient were, for the prose topics, 57% 
versus 52%; for the chart/graph topics, 66% versus 44%. The comparable 
percentages reporting 45 minutes to be insufficient were, for the prose 
topics, 22% and 7%; for the chart/graph topics, 25% and 7%. Thus, while the 
overall picture showed that both low- and high-proficiency students regarded 
45 minutes as sufficient for both topics and 30 minutes as insufficient for 
the prose topic, there was still some group variation, with lower 
proficiency students somewhat less satisfied than higher proficiency 
students with the time limits. 

The questionnaire data for the main treatment groups, discussed above, 
are the most relevant to comparisons of the 30- and 45-minute conditions, as 
these groups had first-hand experience with both time conditions. 
Nevertheless, it is possible that the students in these groups felt obliged 
to respond differentially to questions about the 30- and 45- minute 
conditions, because they could readily infer that the purpose of the study 
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was to compare these two time conditions. For this reason, it was useful 
also to examine the questionnaire data for students who had only 30-minute 
or only 45-minute time conditions and, thus, had no reason to suspect that 
the study involved a comparison between time conditions. 

Table 6 presents the responses of students given two 30-minute or two 
45-minute essays to a question about the adequacy of the time allowed. In 
this case the J}s presented in the table are the actual numbers of students 
responding to the questions listed; for each group the number shown is at 
least 96% of the number in the total group. 

The data in Table 6 closely parallel the data in Table 5. For prose 
topics, and for chart/graph topics for intensive English students, 
majorities of students found 30 minutes to be less (or much less) time than 
needed, whereas majorities of students found 45 minutes to be sufficient. 
And for those given the chart/graph topics, a majority of academic students, 
but not intensive English students, regarded 30 minutes as sufficient. A 
difference from the results in Table 5 is that relatively few academic 
students here reported 45 minutes to be too much time for the chart/graph 
topics. Also, for the prose topics here, the intensive English students 
showed a greater tendency than academic students to regard 30 minutes as 
insufficient . 

Additional questions posed to students in the main treatment groups 
addressed the issue of how the students used the additional 15 minutes 
provided in the 45-minute condition. These questions are presented in Table 
7. (The percentages of students responding to these questions ranged from 
91% to 98%.) Perhaps the most important aspect of these data is that the 
additional 15 minutes was used for all three purposes. Although some 
differences were observed, examination of all four questions in combination 
suggested no strong, consistent tendency toward use of the extra time for 
one purpose more than the others. Thus, the beneficial effects of extra 
time on performance could have been attributable to a combination of these 
factors . 

Chi-square analyses compared the responses of intensive English and 
academic students to Questions 1, 2 and 3 in Table 7. For the prose topics, 
these groups did not differ significantly in percentage of "yes" reciponses 
to any of these questions. For the chart/graph topics, the two groups 
differed only in response to Question 3, regarding editing after writing, 
X* (1, N - 128) - 8.57, £ < .01. Comparable analyses with low Mersus high 
mean essay score as an index of proficiency also revealed no sig.nificant 
differences except on Question 3 for the chart/graph topics: 36^ of low 
scorers but 64% of high scorers used part of the extra time for editing with 
the chart/graph topics. Thus, for the prose topics, proficiency was 
unrelated to the number of students who reported us ing the additional time 
to plan, write, or edit. For the chart/graph topics, the reported incidence 
of editing, b*at not planning or writing, during this extra time was greater 
for high- than low-proficiency students. This latter result undoubtedly 



Table 6 



Responses to Questions Regarding Time Allotment for Students 
Who Wrote Two 30-minute Essays or Two 45-minute Essays: 
Percentages of Students Responding to the Different Options 





Prose Topics 


Chart/Graoh Topics 




Int. Engl. 


Acad. 


Int. Engl. 


Acad . 




Students 


Students 


Students 


Students 


Two 30-minute Essavs 


N - 49 


N - 49 


H - 44 


N - 48 


For the essays I wrote today, 










I felt I had: 










much less time than I neeaea 


1 9 


10 


16 


10 


less time tnan i neeaea 




41 


48 


19 


tne rignti amounu ot uime 


29 


39 


27 


48 


more nime unan jl iieeueu 


0 


10 


9 


19 


much more time than I needed 


0 


0 


0 


4 


Two 45~minute Essavs 


N - 71 ■ 


N - 48 


N - 67 


N - 47 


For the essays I wrote today, 










I felt I had: 










much less time than I needed 


4 


2 


3 


2 


less time than I needed 


23 


25 


28 


4 


the right amount of time 


52 


56 


49 


70 


more time than I needed 


15 


17 


16 


15 


much more time than I needed 


6 


0 


3 


9 
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Table 7 



Responses to Questions Regarding Use of Additional Time 
for Main Treatment Groups 



Prose Topics 



Chart/Graph Topics 



Int. Engl. Acad. 
S tudents S tudent s 



Int. Engl. Acad. 
S tudents S tudents 
(fi - 85) (N - 47) 



(H - 93) (fi - 50) 



Recall what you did today when you were given 45 minutes, and compare it 
with what you did when you were given 30 minutes. 

Data for questions 1 through 3 are percentages of "yes" responses. 

1. Did you use part of the 
extra 15 minutes to plan 

and make notes before writing? 48 48 52 52 

2. Did you use part of the 
extra 15 minutes to write 

a longer essay? 51 54 46 41 

3. Did you use part of the 
extra 15 minutes to edit or 
correct your essay after 

writing a draft? 52 53 43 67 

4. Which one of the following things did you spend the most time doing 
during the extra 15 minutes? (CHECK ONLY ONE) 

Data are percentages responding to the different options.* 

planning and making notes 

before writing 38 26 41 33 

writing a longer essay 33 45 30 28 

editing and correcting ray 

essay after writing a draft 29 30 29 40 



•Due to rounding, the total percentage does not equal 100 in all cases. 
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relates to the observation that many of the higher proficiency students 
found 45 minutes to be more than adequate, thus leaving them with much time 
available for continued work after completing a draft. 

For the supplemental condition, in which students were required to 
spend the first 15 minutes planning, the students were asked whether the 
planning period was (a) very useful, (b) somewhat useful, or (c) not very 
useful. Percentages responding to each category were, for the prose topics, 
63, 30, and 8; for the chart/graph topics, 57, 34, and 0. Students also 
responded to the statement "The 15 minutes allowed for planning was (a) much 
less time than I needed, (b) less time than I needed, (c) the right amount 
of time, (d) more time than I needed, or (e) much more time than I needed." 
Percentages responding to each category were, for the prose topics, 2, 8, 
59, 27, and 5; for the chart/graph topics, 0, 9, 51, 34, and 6. Thus, the 
students found the planning period to be very useful, and the majority 
reported that 15 minutes was the right amount of time, although among those 
giving other responses, there was a tendency to regard 15 minutes as too 
much time rather than too little time. 




Discussion 



Correlations and Reliability 

In assessing the psychometric integrity of the TWE under 30- versus 45- 
minute time limits, the first question of interest concerns the correlation 
between scores under these two conditions. It was reasoned that, if the 
correlation between 30- and 45-minute test scores were relatively low, the 
ranking of students on the test could be said to have been affected by the 
provision of extra time. Such was not the case, however. The correlation 
in performance under 30- versus 45-minute time limits was nearly as great as 
the correlation between scores on two 30-minute or two 45-minute tests. 
Because the latter two cases serve as indices of parallel-form reliability, 
correction for unreliability would yield a correlation between 30- and 45- 
rainute conditions that is near unity. Apparently, while provision of an 
extra 15 minutes increased the students* average scores, it did so 
relatively uniformly across the spectrum of ability and did not markedly 
affect the relative standing of students on the test. In this key respect, 
then, the time extension did not alter the basic character of the test. The 
test administered with a 30-minute time limit was essentially comparable to 
a test with a 45-minute time limit with respect to measuring the writing 
ability of the students in relation to each other. 

It is also of interest to look at data on test reliability under each 
time condition. The parallel-form reliability for the 30-minute condition 
(i.e., the correlation between the two 30-minute tests) was comparable to 
the parallel-form reliability for the 45-minute condition — particularly for 
the prose topics, which were the topics of primary interest in the study. 
(For the chart/graph topics, the effect of time limits on reliability was 
slightly greater but was still not substantial.) Thus, the consistency of 
measurement provided by the TWE appears to have been approximately the same 
for the 30- as for the 45-rainute time condition. Interrater reliabilities 
were also similar for the two time conditions, indicating that scoring 
consistency was comparable for essays written under both conditions. 



Mean Performance Effects 

Another issue of interest concerns the effects of the additional 15 
minutes on the mean essay scores. On average, provision of the additional 
15 minutes raised scores by .28 points on the 6-point TWE scale for the 
prose topics and .33 points for the chart/graph topics. These increases 
were equal to approximately 1/3 of a standard deviation, a difference that 
is generally regarded as practically meaningful, albeit relatively modest. 
The positive effect of extra time is consistent with the results reported in 
certain studies cited above. 

Because a majority of students reported that 30 minutes was less time 
than needed, the effect of the extra 15 minutes on mean scores might seem to 
have been due to making these students feel less rushed. That this 
interpretation is incorrect, however, is shown in the finding that extra 
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time produced roughly the same increase in scores for students who reported 
that 30 minutes was enough time as for students who did not. Thus, whatever 
role was played by the provision of extra time, it apparently was not to 
rerluce or eliminate any inequity that may have existed due to some students 
having insufficient time. 

Extra time can lead to increased scores in any of several ways. It can 
give th€ student a greater chance to prepare before writing. It can provide 
an oppo tunity to write a longer essay, and to develop an argument more 
fully. And it can permit more time for editing after writing. Responses to 
the questionnaire suggested that, across students, each of these three 
functions came into play, with no clear indication that one of them played a 
consistently greater role than the others. 

The role of student proficiency . It was thought that extra time might 
differentially affect students of low versus high proficiency. The present 
data, however, showed litcle relationship between proficiency and effects of 
extra time on performance, where proficiency was defined either as the 
average score on the two essays written here or by enrollment in intensive 
English versus academic programs. Low-proficiency students did report 
somewhat less satisfaction than did high-proficiency students with the time 
allowed in certain cases. Even then, however, the pattern of results was 
generally comparable for the two groups: roughly equal majorities of both 
low- and high-proficiency students reported 30 minutes to be less time than 
needed for the prose topics, and large majorities of both groups found 45 
minutes to be sufficient.* Overall, then, the most notable aspect of the 
comparison between proficiency levels seems to be that, in most respects, 
low- and high-proficiency students reacted similarly to the provision of 
additional time — both in mean scores and in response to questions abouc use 
of the extra time and the adequacy of the time allowed. 

Practical Implications 

A key question underlying this study was whether it is essential to 
extend the time limit on the TWE beyond 30 minutes to provide adequate 
measurement of students' writing ability. It is useful to summarize those 
aspects of the present results that bear on this question. 

Of particular importance were the results based on the correlational 
data. These results suggested that the addition of 15 minutes to the test 
did not substantially alter the relative standing of the students. The 30- 
minute condition was essentially comparable to the 45-minute condition with 
respect to measuring the writing ability of students in relation to each 
other. Thus, in regard to measuring individual differences in writing 
ability, the psychometric character of the TWE under a 30-minute time limit 



°The main difference was that, for the chart/graph topics written under 
a 30-minute time limit, a substantial majority of low-proficiency students 
reported the time to be less than needed, whereas a large majority of high- 
proficiency students found the time to be adequate. 
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appeared to be comparable to that under the more extended, 45-minute limit. 

The two time conditions were also reasonably comparable in reliability. 
Parallel-form reliability was approximately the rame under the 30-minute 
condition as under the 45-minute condition (particularly for the key, prose 
topic type) , showing that the consistency of measurement provided by the 
test was approximately the same for these two conditions. Also, similar 
interrater reliabilities showed that scoring consistency was comparable for 
essays written under the 30- and 45-minute time limits. With respect to 
reliability, then, the psychometric character of the test also appeared to 
be little affected by the addition of 15 minutes. 

Adding 15 minutes to the test did have the effect of increasing the 
mean scores. The means were increased by a relatively modest amount — about 
1/4 to 1/3 scale point, on average, or 1/3 of a standard deviation. 
Apparently, the additional 15 minutes provided a greater opportunity to 
plan, write, and/or edit, and, judging from the questionnaire responses, the 
students (as a group) did all three. In short, the extra time provided an 
opportunity for fuller development of an essay. 

Whether this result shows the current 30-minute time limit to be 
inadequate for effective measurement of writing ability, however, is another 
question. If the effect of the time extension had been especially 
pronounced for low-proficiency students, it might be argued that those 
students were differentially disadvantaged and needed more than 30 minutes 
to demonstrate their writing capability. However, the finding that the 
additional 15 minutes did not benefit those students more than the high- 
proficiency students suggests that the extra time may simply have afforded 
students at all proficiency levels an opportunity for fuller essay 
development. Similar reasoning might apply to the finding that extra time 
did not provide any greater benefit for students who reported 30 minutes to 
be less time than needed than for the other students. This result suggests 
that the effect of extra time was not so much to reduce the tendency for 
certain students to be "rushed" as to allow all students an opportunity for 
further development of their essays. Implications of the results involving 
mean performance are discussed further below. 

Also to be considered are the student questionnaire data, which showed 
that the majority of students reported 30 minutes to be less time than 
needed (and 45 minutes to be enough time). To the extent that students' 
perceptions are regarded as useful evidence in this regard, the face 
validity of the test appeared to be greater with the more liberal time 
limit. Unfortunately, the present study was unable to show whether the 
students who responded "less time than needed" meant that 30 minutes was (a) 
inadequate time to demonstrate their writing ability satisfactorily or (b) 
simply less time than desired to present a fully developed argument. The 
former would have greater consequences than the latter for face validity. 
Thus, as discussed below, it is an important issue for further research to 
determine which of these alternatives more accurately characterizes the 
students* perceptions. 
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A special consideration regarding scoring o f TWE essays. If the TWE 
were norm referenced, as are most standardized tests, data regarding mean 
performance would be relatively insignificant in relation to the 
correlational data for determining whether extra time affects the 
psychometric integrity of the test. The fact that the relative standing of 
the students was generally uninfluenced by extra time, as shown in the 
correlations, would suggest that the essential measuremenc properties of the 
test were not affected by the change in time limits. The increase in mean 
scores with extra time would be comparatively unimportant from a measurement 
perspective, given that the performance of students in relation to each 
other remained relatively unchanged. 

Because the TWE scale is criterion referenced, however, an effect of 
extra time on the mean score has potentially greater significance. Each 
level of the S-point TWE scale is defined by a given set of descriptors 
regarding aspects of writing competence. (See Test of Written English 
Scoring Guide in Appendix B.) For example, a score of 4.0 is given to an 
^ssay that is minimally adequate in key respects; scores above 4.0 reflect 
more than minimally adequate competence, and scores below 4.0, less than 
minimally adequate competence. If score users tend to rely on a fixed 
cutoff score in making decisions about students, and if students are more 
likely to achieve that score with a 45- than a 30-minute test, ostensibly it 
might seem that providing the additional time is important for achieving an 
accurate evaluation of the examinees' writing ability. 

However, in making this irterp rotation, one must take into account the 
nature of the scoring procedure. When the essay readers evaluate students' 
essays in a standard TWE reading, it is with the expectation that the 
students have been given 30 minutes. (Indeed, the reading supervisor 
explicitly stresses, in discussing use of the scale descriptors, that 
students were working within a 30-mi_iute time restriction.) It is 
reasonable to hypothesize that reaiors allow their interpretation of the 
scale descriptors to be influenced by their expectations about what students 
can accomplish within a 30-minute time constraint. In short, although the 
scale descriptors do reflect aspects of performance that are ^lonrelative to 
a population's score distribution, the descriptors may still oe interpreted 
and applied relative to the time limits under which the test was 
administered. 



Issues for Further Research 

An issue for further research is whether changes in essay readers' 
expectations about the time constraints indeed affect the way in which they 
apply the TWE scale descriptors. In the present study, as in any standard 
TWE administration, scoring was done by expert readers whose prior 
experience and training involved rating 30-minute essays. If the testing 
conditions were changed to allow more time for all examinees, such as 45 
minutes, it is possible that essay readers would adjust their expectations 
accordingly. for example, readers might well modify what they expect from 
an essay when they apply the descriptors "adequately organized and 
developed," "uses some details to support a thesis or illustrate an idea," 
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and so forth (cf . , Test of Written English Scoring Guide in Appendix B) . If 
so, 45-minute essays written and scored under the revised testing conditions 
might well receive somewhat lower scores than 45-minute essays that are 
evaluated in the manner employed in this study — that is, rated 
simultaneously with 30-minute essays, in a time-blind scoring procedure, by 
readers accustomed to evaluating 30-minute essays. 

To resolve this issue satisfactorily, an extensive research effort 
would likely be required. A means of addressing the issue would be to 
create conditions under which some readers would receive training and a 
considerable amount of experience with 45-'minute essays before sc "ring 
papers that were written under the 45-'minute condition, and other readers 
would be given training and experience with SO-minute essays before scoring 
papers written under the 30-minute condition. (Of course, steps would need 
to be taken to ensure the comparability of the two reader groups.) The 
feasibility of such a complex research project remains to be determined. 
Nevertheless, without resolution of this issue, effects of time limits on 
the mean essay scores, such as those observed in the present study, should 
not serve as a major basis for drawing conclusions about the adequacy of the 
30-minute time limit. ' 

Another issue to be resolved concerns students' perceptions about the 
time limivS. Although a majority of. students in this study responded that 
30 minutes was less time than they needed, this response can be interpreted 
in different ways, as discussed above. Additional research is needed to 
determine whether students actually feel so rushed with a 30-minute time 
limit that they cannot demonstrate their writing capabilities 
satisfactorily, or whether they simply feel that 30 minutes is less time 
than they would prefer to have in order to present as fully developed an 
essay as they would like. To resolve this issue requires more than a simple 
questionnaire question. Ideally, it would involve observation and 
interviewing of students in connection with the essay-writing experience, 
using a variety of questions, to get a more accurate picture of whether the 
students perceive 30 minutes to be truly inadequate. 

Even if the research suggested above were to yield results pointing to 
the value of extending the TWE time limit, it would remain to be determined 
how much additional time should be provided. The decision to compare the 
standard 30-minute condition with a 45-minute condition in the present study 
was arbitrary, designed to provide initial evidence regarding effects of the 
time limits on the TWE . I f i t appeared des irable to extend the time limit 
beyond 30 minutes, it is possible that an extension of just 5 minutes, or 7 
or 10 minutes, rather than 15 minutes would be sufficient. Therefore, 
comparison of performance in, and students* reactions to, several different 
time conditions would be needed before a decision could be made about a 
suitable amount of time to allow. 

Finally, a potentially important research issue is whether effects of 
time limits on the TWE vary for students of different backgrounds. In the 
pres'ant study, a nearly significant relation was observed between the 
student's major-field area and the effects of time allowed, a result that 
merits follow-up investigation. It would also be of value to examine the 
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relationships of such student characteristics as native language or region 
to the effects of the time limits. Although the students in the present 
study were not sampled in large enough numbers to permit proper tests in 
this regard, more systematic and comprehensive sampling by key language 
groups or regions would aliow examination of these relationships. Such 
research would be valuable in determining whether students of different 
backgrounds would be differentially advantaged by the provision of time 
beyond the 30 minutes currently allowed. 
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APPENDIX A 



Topics Used in Study 
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Prose Topic A 



A company has announced that it wishes to build a large factory near your 
community. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of this new influence 
on your community. Do you support or oppose the factory? Explain your 
posit'' on. 
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Prose Topic B 



Inventions such as eyeglasses and the sewing machine have had an 
important effect on our lives. Choose another invention that you think 
is important. Give specific reasons for your choice. 
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Chart/Graph Topic C 



COMPARATIVE RATINGS OF FOUR BRANDS OF BREAD 







Quality 
of Taste 


Nutritional 
Rating 


Cost per 
Pound 


Brand 


A 




itii if in 


S0.86 


Brand 


B 




iririt 


0.79 


Brand 


C 




it^iririf 


0.41 


Brand 


D 


★★★★★ 




0.40 



Very 

Excellent Good Good Fair Poor 
★★★★★ ★★★★ ★★★ ★ 



You have been asked to recommend a particular brand of bread for 
use in elementary schools in a small city. Which of the four brands of 
bread described in the chart would you recommend? Support your 
choice with information from the chart above. 
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Chart/Graph Topic D 



CHARACTERISTICS OF TWO CAREERS 





Career A 


Career B 


Travel Opportunities 


««« 


«« 


Job Security 


« 


«««« 


Opportunities for Promotion 


««« 


« 


Salary 


«««« 


«« 


Job Satisfaction 


«« 





Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


«««« 




«« 


« 



The chart indicates the characteristics of two types of careers. 
Which one would you choose? Give reasons to support your answer. 
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APPENDIX B 



Test of Written English Scoring Guide 



TEST OF WRITTEN ENGLISH (TWE) 
SCORING GUIDE 

REVISED 2/90 

Readers will assign scores based on the following scoring guide. Though examinees are asked to write on a specific topic, 
parts of the topic may be treated by implication. Readers should focus on what the examinee does well. 

Scores 

6 Demonstrates clear competence in writing on both the rhetorical and syntactic levels, though It may 
have occasional errors^ 
A paper in this category 
-effectively addresses the writing task 
-is well organized and well developed 

-uses clearly appropriate details to support a thesis or illusu-ale ideas 
-displays consistent facility in the use of language 
-demonstrates syTitactic variety and appropriate word choice 

5 Demonstrates competence in writing on both the rhetorical and syntactic levels, though it will probably 
have occasional errors* 

A paper in this category 

-may address some parts of the task more effectively than others 

-is generally well organized and developed 

-uses details to support a thesis or illustrate an idea 

-displays facility in the use of language 

-demonsu-ates some syntactic variety and range of vocabulary 

4 Demonstrates minimal competence in writmg on both the rhetorical and syntactic levels* 

A paper in this category 

-addresses the writing topic adequately but may slight parts of the task 

-is adequately organized and developed 

-uses some details to support a thesis or illusti ate an idea 

-demonstrates adequate but possibly inconsistent facility with syntax and usage 

-may contain some errors that occasionally obscure meaning 

3 Demonstrates some developing competence in writing, but it remains flawed on either the rhetorical 
or syntactic level, or both* 

A paper in this category may reveal one or more of the following weaknesses: 
-inadequate organization or development 

-inappropriate or insufficient details to support or illustrate generalizations 
-a noticeably inappropriate choice of words or word forms 
-an accumulation of errors in sentence structure and/or usage 

2 Suggests incompetence in writitig* 

A paper in this category is seriously flawed by one or more of the following weaknesses: 
-serious disorganization or underdevelopment 
-litiJe or no detail, or irrelevant specifics 
-serious and frequent errors in sentence structure or usage 
-serious problems with focus 

1 Demonstrates incompetence in writing* 

A paper in this category 
-may be incoherent 
-may be undeveloped 

-may contain severe and persistent writing errors 

Papers that reject the assignment or fail to address the question must be given to the Table Leader. 
Papers that exhibit absolutely no response at all must also be given to the Table Leader. 
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